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STRESS PATTERNS OF RUSSIANS NOUN INFLECTION: 


A COMMENT AND A CRITICISM 
C. Douglas Chrétien, University of California, Berkeley 

[ PA7833.1. Russian—Inflection—Nouns. | 

Josselson's recent statistical treatment of the stress patterns of Russian 
noun inflection, which appeared in this journal, is welcome, not only for its 
own sake, but also because it suggests that descriptive studies might properly 
include quantitative data. The notion of distribution is an essential feature 
of structural linguistics: to take a simple and obvious example, we set down, 
along with the phonemes of a language, the positions in which they occur, that 
is to say, their distribution. But it seldom occurs to anyone to quantify such 
a distribution, although such quantification may possibly disclose significant 
structural features. For example, it is a structural fact that the English 
noun has a possessive or genitive singular: it is equally important that this 
form is relatively infrequent, and a good grammar will, of course, state this. 
But if descriptive treatments are the necessary preliminary to history, the 
statement that the genitive singular is relatively infrequent in modern Eng- 
list does not help us very much. If, on the other hand, we had the ratios 
of genitive singular to prepositional phrase substitute for a series of writers 
or periods from King Alfred to the present, we would have a fair picture of 
the history of the genitive singular as a feature of English structure. In 
the opinion of the present writer, quantitative studies, therefore, are to be 
encouraged. 

But it is important that such studies be statistically sound; hence 
when I criticize Josselson, as I am about to do, the criticism is to be under- 
stood as applying to the details of his procedure, and not to the procedure 


itself. 53 
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The problem which Josselson set himself was to find the frequency distri- 
bution of the eleven stress patterns discernible in the noun inflection of what 
he calls 'standard contemporary Russian'*, He first worked 75) nouns taken 
from the vocabulary of Mrs. Semeonoff's well-known textbook? ; then the 1000 
most frequent nouns in a list of 100,000 words which he chose out of ten 
sources ranging from 1830 to the present. The two frequency distributions 
thus obtained, when reduced to percentages, showed a remarkably close fit, and 
since the Semeonoff figures represented 'all possible noun declension types as 


listed ina grammar 'l1, whereas the other figures were 'based on actual fre- 


quency of occurrence in literary language'>, Josselson felt justified in draw- 


ing conclusions which are set forth in simple terms at the close of his article. 
The whole presentation is exceptionally clear, a quality not always met with in 
statistical reports. 

In criticizing Josselson, I should like to comment first on the material 
which he himself compiled. His 100,000 words are of course a sample of the 
field being investigated. There can be no objection to sampling techniques 
properly carried out. But I offer two objections to the frequency distribution 
of the 1000 most frequent nouns. First it is an 'unweighted' distribution. 
Suppose that the most frequent noun of the 1000 used occurred 500 times in the 
texts examined, whereas the least frequent occurred 10 times. Suppose further 
that they both belonged to Class IA. Then these two words contribute, not two 
nouns to Class IA, but 510. And so with each of the remaining 998. In other 
words, the total will not be 1000, but a much larger number. Of course, in all 
that I am saying here I am assuming that Josselson's list of 100,000 words 
contains 'repeats', an assumption which seems valid in view of the fact that 
he is able to choose the 1000 most frequent nouns. I therefore think that we 


do not get a true frequency distribution unless we 'weight' each noun by 
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putting down the number of its occurrences, summing all these, and determining 





percentages accordingly. But there is a second criticism. Weighted or un- 





weighted, the 1000 most frequent nouns can show us only one thing, viz., the 


frequency distribution of the 1000 most frequent nouns. Tautological as this 









sounds, it is important. We are not entitled to assume that this distribution 


will fit either the rest of the nouns on Josselson's list, or his over-all 


















list, or any other list that might be compiled. But Josselson will object 
that it actually does fit the Semeonoff distribution extraordinarily well. 
This is true, and a conclusion immediately follows: the Semeonoff list is also 


a list of most frequent nouns. This is not surprising,, since Mrs. Semeonoff's 





book is intended for beginners. Writers of beginners’ manuals always try to 
give a vocabulary of widest practical usefulness, i.e., of the commonest words. 
It seems to me that what Josselson in effect proves is that Mrs. Semeonoff 


has a good vocabulary of nouns for an elementary book. But he may object that 






there are only 331 words common to her 75) and his own 1000. This is true, but 








easily accounted for. His own list is drawn from literary sources, whereas she 














is concerned with a broader range of material. The two lists are both un- 
weighted, and mutually support the conclusions which Josselson draws, provided 
these are limited to the most frequent part of the vocabulary only, and pro- 
vided it is remembered that both distributions are unweighted, a serious limita- 
tion if we are concerned with the distribution of stress patterns apart from 


specific words, 





What we need to do at this point is to make a distinction between lexical 
frequency and use frequency. Suppose we were to list all the verbs in a large 


English dictionary, and classify them as strong or weak. Without actually 





making the count, I can safely assert that the number of strong verbs will be 


excessively small in comparison with the number of weak verbs. In other words, 
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the lexical frequency of strong verbs will be low. But if I were to take large 
samples of English of the present year and list every verb occurring, together 
with the number of times it occurs, i.e., its 'weighted' frequency, the fre- 
quency of strong verbs would increase markedly, since the class contains some 
of our commonest verbs. This would be important structural information, since 
the role of strong verbs in English is determined, not by the number of them, 
but by the extent to which they are used. What Josselson has done with his 
list of 100,000 words is to extract the 1000 most frequent nouns, an appli- 
cation of lexical frequency. What I feel he. should have done, to get the real 
picture of the distribution of stress patterns, was to have used all the nouns 
of his list, weighted according to their frequency; then, assuming his samples 
to be valid, we would have a statistically sound picture of what we want to 
know, The Semeonoff list could fit such a picture only by accident, since it 
can be used only for lexical frequency. 

I have one remaining qualm which I should like to mention. It arises 
out of the fact that the ten sources of Josselson's list are not contemporaneous. 


Dr. Josephine Miles has shown, for English poetic vocabulary, that the use 


frequency of words changes with the passage of time®, This is only natural 


in a form of expression where style and content change from one decade to the 
next. The same is certainly to be expected of prose, and Josselson was sampling 
literary prose. There is a difficulty here to which I do not know the answer. 
The ideal synchronic description would cover the dialect of a single speaker 

for a relatively short period of his life, perhaps even only a month or so. 

The maker of textbooks for language learning cannot thus limit himself, be- 
cause the student to whom he addresses his book will make wider demands. The 
student who learns German may speak it on a trip to Germany, and at the same 


time range widely in German literature. The German that he learns is not 
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synchronic, (There is an amusing story of the quaint results achieved by a 
professor from Germany who had learned English by studying Shakespeare.) In 
other words, every textbook is bound to have a certain amount of diachronic in- 


fection. This remark may be applied to Josselson. If, as I suspect, he com- 





piled his list of 100,000 words for ultimate instructional use, then he is 


justified in drawing conclusions from it, provided he labels them as intended 





for the learning needs of students. If, however, he is interested only in the 
question of distribution of stress patterns in 'standard contemporary Russian, '/ 
i.e., ina strictly structural problem, purely for descriptive purposes, he 


would appear to invalidate his results if he bases his list on other than 









‘standard contemporary' sources, as he does. Only if there have been.no changes 
whatsoever in pattern of stress of nouns during the hundred years covered by 
his sample, would conclusions be valid. 


As I said earlier, these criticisms are directed at details of procedure, 
















not at the application of statistical methods to linguistics. It seems to me 
that linguistics could well imitate the other social sciences in profiting 
from more extensive use of this tool of precision; and although I am inclined 
to view Josselson's results with reserve, in view of the reasons I have adduced, 
I am very glad he did what he did, and I hope he will give us more results from 
his list of 100,000 words. 


[October 18, 198] 





1H.H. Josselson, Stress patterns of Russian noun inflection, SIL6.53-62 (1948). 

2Josselson 5). 

3A.H. Semeonoff, A new Russian grammar (New York, 1938). 

4 Josselson 57.6 

5 Josselson 57. 

6 Josephine Miles, Some major poetic words, Univy.Calif. Publ. English, 1).233-2)0 
(1943); also Major adjectives in English poetry from Wyatt to Auden, ibid., 
12.305-26 (196). Rea 

7Josselson 5). 
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TERMINOLOGICAL NOTES 
Robert A. Hall Jr., Cornell University 
(P93. Linguistic terminology. | 
These notes embody a discussion of certain current terms in linguistics, 
from the point of view of their connotation and usefulness, and make suggestions 
for their adoption or rejection in linguistic discussion. 
1. Dialectic, dialectical, dialectal 





In American Speech 17.282-3 (192), I published a brief note under the 
above title, discussing these three words, all of which are in current use as 


the adjective corresponding to dialect, and recommending the exclusive use of 


dialectal. As this item seems to have escaped the notice of most workers in 


linguistics, I would like to repeat here its main point: that, although all 
three adjectives are equally suitable within the terminology of linguistics, 
the first two are ambiguous in the framework of the entire English vocabulary, 
since they may also refer to a certain type of scholastic and philosophical 


argumentation (mediaeval dialectic; dialectical materialism). This ambiguity 





may cause confusion for beginners in linguistics, and has occasionally troubled 
even more advanced workers: in A. d'Elia, A bibliography of Italian dialect 
dictionaries 8 (Chapel Hill, 190), two works on Dialettica, i.e. dialectics, 
were included, obviously due to this confusion. The term dialectal cannot 
cause such trouble, and hence is clearly preferable. 


2. Glottocentric, glottocentrism 





We already have the terms ethnocentric, ethnocentrism to refer to the bias 





induced in one's outlook by the assumption that one's own culture is superior 
to other cultures. For a similar bias in one's attitude towards other languages, 
based on the supposed superiority or importance of one's own language, we have 

: 58 
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no single term; some have used the phrase linguistic ethnocentrism (e.g., GeLe 
Trager, IJAL 14.208 19481). For brevity and clarity, I suggest the compunds 


glottocentric and glottocentrism, as adjective and noun respectively. 








3. Linguistician 





Workers in linguistics have long been troubled by the ambiguity of the 
term linguist. In our own professional argot, it has come to mean ‘one who 
engages in the scientific study of language'; but this specialized meaning 
conflicts sharply with the earlier and more generally accepted sense of 'poly- 
glots; one with facility in language-learning'. The general public has not 
accepted our restriction of linguist to persons with competence in technical 
analysis, despite our frequent annoyance at the more popular meaning. Various 


substitutes have been tried, but none have found general acceptance so far. 


Philologist is perhaps the most widely used term for ‘worker in linguistics’, 


but it also is ambiguous (cf. G.M. Bolling, ‘Linguistics and Philology', 


Lang5.27-32 [1929 ]). The phrases scientific linguist, linguistic scientist, 


and linguistic analyst are all cumbersome, and the first two are open to 








misinterpretation as implying presumption and arrogance on the part of those 
to whom they refer. 

Another term, coined in 193 or 19) by the magazine Time, is linguistician. 
To date, this word has seemingly not appealed to workers in linguistics, pre- 
‘sumably because of its connotations of journalistic neologism. But linguistician 
has much in its favor, It is a single word, not a phrase; it is a regular for- 
mation with an accepted suffix, -ician; it stands in the same relation to 


linguistics as does, say, mathematician to mathematics. It is unambiguous, 











and fills a niche of meaning which is at present vacant. Nor need its journa- 
listic origin trouble us; any connotation of 'journalese' would vanish as soon 


as the word came into general use. I intend to use linguistician regularly 
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henceforth instead of linguist ‘worker in linguistics', and hope that others will 


do likewise. [It is true the popular meaning of linguist troubles us; but the 


public uses mathematician in a popular sense and the professional mathematicians 





wouldn't think of changing their name for this reason. Why should we?--GLT] 
4. Neo-Grammarian, Junggrammatiker, Regularist 
In recent years, there have been renewed debates over the merits of 'Neo- 
Grammarians' and 'Neo-Linguists', of 'positivists' and '‘idealists'. To a large 
extent, these debates have been futile, because they were based on terminological 


misunderstanding. This is particularly true with regard to the term Neo-—Grammarian, 





which has been used to refer to four different types of linguisticians: 
A. The generation of scholars centered on Leipzig in the 1870's, including 
such men as Brugmann and Leskien, who first established overtly the principle 


that 'Die Lautgesetze kennen keine Ausnahmen', These scholars were nicknamed 


Junggrammatiker in German, and the term Neo-Grammarian originated in English 


as a translation of the German term. In my own usage, I have tried to distin- 


guish this group from the others (B-D hereafter) by calling them earlier Neo- 


Grammarians or Junggrammatiker. 
B. Scholars of all times and places who have followed the principle of 





‘Ausnahmslosigkeit der Lautgesetze' or its basic implication, the assumption 
that phonemes and phonemic systems change (called by Bloomfield 'the neo-gram- 
marian hypothesis', Language 35, ff.). There is nothing in this assumption 
which concerns the specific process by which phonemes and phonemic systems 
change, or which excludes by definition any specific means of disturbance of 
regular change, such as dialect borrowing, cultural borrowing, etc. Under 
this main heading come—whether they used the term in describing themselves or 
not--such scholars as Buck, Kent, Sturtevant, Bloomfield, Sapir, Kurath, and 


most of the younger linguisticians in this country (cf. most recently Hockett, 
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Lang2h.125-7 [19)8])s; I would extend this category to include even such Renais- 


sance scholars as Claudio Tolomei, who specifically recognized the principle of 

















phonemic change (cf. Langl2.105-6 [1936]). Bloomfield uses the term neo-gram— 
marian in this sense as well as sense A; I have normally tried to limit my use 
of the unmodified term to sense B, perhaps not always successfully. 

C. Scholars who, in their theoretical discussions, reject the hypothesis 
of regular sound-change, but in their practice follow it. To this group belong 
many modern European linguisticians, including Kloeke, Hermann, Bertoni (personal 
conversation in 193) and Bonfante (cf. Romanic Review 37.25 [1946]). 

D. The type of scholar described by Bartoli (Introduzione alla Neolinguistica) 
and others under the name 'Neo-Grammarian', who takes the statement 'Sound-laws 
suffer no exception' as a description of actual fact, who treats phonetic change 
as a purely physiological process, who takes the 'family-tree' statement of 
linguistic relationships as an exclusively valid picture of historical change, 


who assumes hopelessly complicated phonemic systems for reconstructed ancestor 













languages, who completely neglects cultural and dialect borrowings, etc. These 
are all erroneous assumptions and procedures, and various scholars have fallen 
into one or another through misunderstanding of the 'neo-grammarian hypothesis'. 
The union of all these attitudes in a single individual is, however, something 


which I have not as yet observed in any Neo-Grammarian (of type A or B), myself 





or anyone else, The picture of the 'Neo-Grammarian' of type D, given by Bar- 
toli, Bertoni, and others, has no counterpart in reality, and is simply an 
artificial composite, a straw man set up to be knocked down. 


To a considerable extent, groups A, B, and D have been confused in the 







discussion, and the existence of group C has gone unrecognized. Through this 
confusion, it has been possible for some to argue along lines such as these: 


'X admits he is a Neo-Grammarian; therefore, X wants to continue (with slight 
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amendments) the methods used 71 years ago's for a general discussion of this type 
of procedure, cf. S.I. Hayakawa, Language in Action, chapter 10 (New York, 191). 
By virtue of this confusion, also, various debaters have been able to classify 
such a scholar as G.I. Ascoli among the opponents of the Neo-Grammarians, 

whereas it has been pointed out (cf. Merlo, Silloge Ascoli 587-610; Goidanich, 
ibid. 611-626) that Ascoli criticized the Junggrammatiker, not because of their 
principles--which he himself accepted and followed-—but because of their claims 


of priority and originality. In terms of the classification set forth above, 


Ascoli was himself a Neo-Grammarian of type B, and criticized only those of 


type A, and only for not recognizing the prior existence of type B. 


I have previously suggested (SIL 6.35 [1948]) that we might reserve the 


term Junggrammatiker for type A, and use Neo-Grammarian for type B. More re- 


cently, however, I have come to doubt the practicability of such a distinction, 
since in many quarters (in Europe and America) both Junggrammatiker and Neo- 
Grammarian have acquired an apparently ineradicable pejorative connotation. 
Perhaps it would be wiser to use some completely new term for what I have 
labelled ‘type B' above. Since the essential characteristic of this group is 
their acceptance of the hypothesis of regular sound-change, the term regularist 


might be appropriate, and their opponents might well be called anti-regularists. 





Both these terms are devoid of connotation of any sort, emotional or historical, 
and we could call even Tolomei a 'regularist' without terminological anachronism. 
For ‘type C', we might perhaps use the Churchillian crypto-regularist, if this 
could be clearly understood to have no emotional connotations contrariwise, 

almost all modern 'regularists' might be called crypto-neo-linguists, For 'type 
D', we need no special term, and, in fact, the sooner the whole logomachy centering 


on this imaginary type is forgotten, the better off linguistics will be. 
(October 10, 19h8 | 
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ANOTE ON DIACHRONIC SOUND CHARTS 
Einar Haugen, University of Wisconsin 
[P250. Historical phonology. | 
0.1 Henry Hoenigswald's technique for representing sound change by means 
of charts, presented in SIL6.81-9 (1948), is valuable enough to deserve wide- 
spread adoption in historical handbooks. It would certainly save us many a 
weary journey through the wilderness of sound law formulations, and would 


clarify their systematic relations. Good as it is, however, it can stand 


certain improvements, which I should like to suggest herewith.+ 


1.1 The use of a separate line to represent each sound change seems some- 
what wasteful of space. It also means that the rubrics will have to vary 
greatly in size (see, e.g. the difference between the t and € column in the 
first chart on page 93); this makes it impossible to use paper ruled in advance 
with a standard size rubric. The practice of describing the environments in 
footnotes makes the eye wander uncertainly back and forth and prevents an 
immediate perception of the environments that have conditioned the various 
changes. It also seems wasteful to state twice the phonemes involved in each 
sound change (e.g. s>%)3 the fact that a change is indicated at the intersection 
of the two phonemes should be sufficient. I therefore suggest an arrangement, 
illustrated below, in which the environments are stated (as briefly as possible) 
in the square which constitutes the intersection between the original and the 
resulting phoneme. By reading across or down, it will then be possible to see 
at a glance all the environments in which the original or the resulting phoneme 
is found. 

1.2 Economy of space will require a consistent symbolism for indicating 
environment. The use of parentheses to mark a position, as suggested by 

63 
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Hoenigswald, is a good beginning. Lower case letters would be used for single 


phonemes. For classes of phonemes a system of capital letters could be adopted, 


parallel to those used for vowels (V) and consonants (C). T might represent 


voiceless stops, D all dentals, N all nasals; B might represent all labials, 
G all voiced stops, K all velars, P all stops; F might represent all fricatives, 
S all sibilants, L all liquids. These are merely suggestions, and it is possible 
that a better system could be devised. The only practise in Hoenigswald's 
system to which I violently object is the use of ¢ for zero phoneme. This 
symbol is already well-established in linguistic usage for a front mid rounded 
vowel, and conflicting usages of identical symbols should be avoided. The 
obvious recourse here is the ordinary arithmetical symbol for zero: 0. A 
symbol is also needed for what Hoenigswald calls ‘other' environments, as well 
as for 'all' environments. Since the table will clearly show whether '‘all' or 
only the 'other' environments is intended, the same symbol can cover both. I 
suggest the mathematical symbol for infinity:oo. For pause the symbol # has 
been used in some of the literature [but this is also used for zero—GTJ, 
It would not be difficult to devise other symbols for whatever statements need 
to be made.@ 

2.0 The changes here suggested would result in charts like the following, 


which are merely rearrangements of Hoenigswald's charts 1 and 3 on page 93: 
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2.1 Additional information could be included when and as desired. The 
infinity symbol could be expanded into a more precise description of all the 
environments of each phoneme, thus combining the advantages of a synchronic 
with a diachronic description. Environments whose symbols would become un- 
desirably complex could be described in footnotes. A special column might be 
added for all ‘sporadic’ changes, such as metathesis, dissimilation, and the like. 
When more than two stages of the same language are to be compared, the charts 
could be combined; e.g. in the above figures, the two I-I columns could be made 
into one. For private study sheets of paper could be lined up large enough to 
contain columns for all phonemes of an older and later stage. This would pre- 


sent as much information as many pages of text, and would facilitate an under- 


standing of the pattern as a whole. 
(January ), 199 ] 





1] assume that the erroneous placing of a > a in the first chart on page 83 is 
a mere misprint. [Yes.-~GLT | 


2 The following is condensed from a letter from Hoenigswald to Haugen dated 
January 7, 1949: ‘I like your cover symbols and oo, and I admit that ¢ is bad, 
even worse than your O (I object violently as it resembles the symbol well- 
established for a certain mid back rounded vowel; I now use ¥). The various 
possibilities of placing the different sound changes all have their merits and 
their shortcomings. When I read the paper to the Oriental Society originally, 
conditioned sound changes were entered right underneath one another. This is 
as you suggest, except that the whole change was stated in the square. In the 
SIL version I sacrificed space and rubric standardization in order to bring out 
something else, viz., that (91) the three p's in IE are environmentally (allo- 
phonically) distinct, and so are the Germanic p's, while the 'two' Germanic b's 
have really fallen together. This doesn'+ give more information than your 
arrangement (or the traditional verbal statement, for that matter). It is 
only a little more concrete, I think.’ ] 
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REVIEWS 


Charles Morris. Signs, language, and behavior. New York, Prentice Hall, 19h6. 
xiv, 365p. 


[.P60.0,05. Reviews: Theory of signs. ] 

Linguistic scientists are well aware of the difference in orientation be- 
tween scientists and philosophers. That is, science works from facts to theories, 
and accepts its theories as valid only for the data available at the time; if new 
data does not support the theory, the theory is modified--as the Copernican pic- 
ture of the universe has been modified in the light of the discoveries of Newton 
and Einstein. Philosophy, on the other hand, tends to set up closed theoretical 
Systems and dismiss as irrelevant any facts that do not support the theories—as 
during the Middle Ages comets were often considered as phantoms created by the 
Evil One for the temptation of backsliding Christians, since the observed motions 
of comets could not be explained by the principles of celestial mechanics required. 
by the Ptolemaic system. 

It would be a mistake, however, to dismiss the observations of philoso- 
phers simply because they are philosophers. Morris's book certainly cannot 
be so dismissed, even though a great deal of what he says is at best marginally 
relevant to linguistics. Granting that he is still concerned with setting up 
a system universally valid and for all time, one must recognize that he raises 
fundamental questions of a type with which linguists ought to concern them- 
selves, in terms of data that can be recorded by the techniques of the social 
sciences, and shows a familiarity and sympathy with modern linguistics that 
one does not expect to find in philosophical writing. That he eclectically 
brings in some material whose validity as linguistic science is dubious, must 


be recognized. However, his familiarity with Bloomfield's work (they were 


colleagues at the University of Chicago, and both contributed to the 
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68 
International Encyclopedia of Unified Science) indicates that he proceeds 
















fairly, within the limits of his experience. And his reduction of linguistics 






to an ancillary role within 'semiotic', the science of signs which he attempts 


to establish in his book (linguistic scientists would say that 'semiotic' is, 







rather, a derivative application of one aspect of linguistics) is an attitude 


that one might reasonably expect in view of the discipline in which Morris has 







been trained; one must recognize that the role he assigns to linguistics is, 






though ancillary, the most important role he assigns to any discipline other 





than philosophy, and that he recognizes that with all the imperfections of its 






approach so far, linguistics has grappled more directly than any other discipline 






with the problem of meaning. 






Where linguists are particularly indebted to Morris is his insistence that 






linguistics must somehow contrive to solve the problem of meaning-——-that until 





this problem is solved the foundations of our science will be incomplete. Fur- 


thermore, he properly insists that any valid solution of this problem must be 






in terms of behavior, that is, of observable phenomena. Whether the sixteen 






types of discourse that Morris sets up (123-82) will bear scientific examina- 






tion is another matter; one can try and see. Finally, Morris has done what 









many linguists might well do in appending a glossary of the technical terms 





he used in the book. The definitions are not easy reading, and often depend 





on cross-references within the glossary; nevertheless, their very presence 







makes the task of the reader easier than it would have been without the 


glossary. 
The objections one may raise to Morris' book are of two kinds: 







(1) an 





apparently unnecessary broadening of the definition of language; (2) the 











‘program for linguistics' which he outlines (217-23). 





While a rigid insistence on a traditional definition is certainly not 
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science, yet if such a definition has demonstrable validity in handling the data 




























of a science, the proponents of a new definition must proceed cautiously. As 
linguistic science uses the term, language is restricted to phenomena of the 

order of systems of arbitrary acoustic symbols by which human beings interact. 
This is a useful definition by which man can be taxonomically differentiated 
from all other animals; it sets off the arbitrary, systematic, reciprocal use 


of language from such limited systems of noises as animal cries and the calls 





men use to domesticated animals, With such a definition there is no trouble 


about considering not only writing-systems but other socially agreed-upon 





visual symbols as language-substitutes: a green traffic-light or a road-sign 
of octagonal shape is, to be sure, not in one-to-one correspondence with a set 
of speech-signs, but neither is a series of Chinese characters or Egyptian 
hieroglyphs in such correspondence (a more tricky problem, but one which Morris 
does not touch, concerns the system in the Far East where not only speakers of 
the various Chinese languages but speakers of Japanese, Korean, and Anmnamese 
can understand works printed in characters, each supplying the phonemic patterns 
of his own language in morphemic sequences that may have nothing to do with the 
morphemes of any of the other languages; perhaps the different conventions of 
morpheme-order might indicate that a book was not written in one's native 
language—yet comprehension would be possible). 
In his program for linguistics Morris (following Carnap) urges linguistic 
science to substitute an analysis in terms of ‘semantics, pragmatics, and syn- 


tactics' for ‘the prevailing classifications, such as the frequent classification 


of linguistics into phonology and semantics, semantics being divided into grammar 







and lexicon, and grammar into syntax and morphology.' He further asserts that 
‘merely describing various languages' is not enough; however, in the imperfect 


state of linguistic knowledge at present, it would seem that what is actually 
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needed is not less but more descriptive treatment of a variety of languages, 
especially of those languages of Europe where a traditional institutionalized 
terminology, often at variance with the facts of the language, has hampered 
adequate analysis. It would seem to many linguistic scientists that Morris 
wishes them to give up a procedure that operates fairly well for one which, 
though philosophically intriguing, is far less manageable. Again, of course, 
final judgment should await experiment; it would be very illuminating if some 
student of semiotic, given some training in field methods and phonetics but not 
in linguistic analysis as we know it, should attempt a description of a language 


hitherto undescribed. 
There are other things one might object to—-some infelicitous statements of 





linguistic phenomena and, in the extensive bibliography, no mention of the con- 
tributions of Whorf to the interrelationships of linguistic systems and habitual 
systems of thought and behavior. And, since the book is a hard one to read, and 
in large measure marginal to linguistics, one cannot expect every linguist to 
take the time out to digest it. Nevertheless, it is gratifying to learn that 
some philosophers are aware of the problems confronting linguists, and can 
intelligently remind linguists of some of the problems it is their business to 


solve, 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 
[February 22, 199 | 


Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada 
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M.M. Mathews. Some sources of Southernisms. University, Alabama, 198. [7], 15uip. 





(P60.A6886.85'098. Reviews: American English—Dialects—Southern—History. | 

Linguistics is too slowly winning recognition that its proper place anong 
the disciplines of learning is as a branch of anthropology in the general field 
of the social sciences. Since the attitude of other scientists and of the lay 
public is bound to be influenced by the viewpoint of the practitioners of 
linguistic science, it must be concluded that the tardiness with which the pro- 
per position of linguistics is recognized is due to the unwillingness of many 
linguists to consider themselves as social scientists. For this reason a re- 
viewer cannot ignore any work which emphasizes that language is a social 
phenomenon and that languages must be studied in relationship to the cultures 
of their speakers. 


This attitude is manifest in Mathews’ Some sources of Southernisms, a 








reworking for publication of a series of three lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Dancy Foundation, which periodically sponsors lecture series 
for the benefit of the students at the Alabama College for Women. The lectures 
take up in turn the contributions to ‘Southern speech' from Nahuatl, Muskogean, 
and African languages. There are many defects in the book, only a few of which 
need be mentioned,! but the author's recognition that language is a social 
instrument is implicit throughout and twice unequivocably stated in the opening 
paragraphs: 'Just as the language of an individual is an index of his culture 
and of his past, so the language prevailing in a great nation such as ours is 
an index of its culture and of its past’ (5)*; ‘the study of language should 

go hand in hand with the study of history, ethnology, anthropology, and all 
other subjects having to do with man in his manifold relationships' (8). Such 
a clear recognition of the position of linguistics among the sciences is still 
71 
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to come from many members of the Linguistic Society of America, 









But the book does not live up to the promise of the author's viewpoint. 







Even in the last chapter-—-the best of the three since it is built around the 


Gullah material collected by Lorenzo Turner-—Mathews tends to be anecdotal and 







repetitious, playing--often cleverly-——with individual words, but too seldom 


giving his reader a picture of the complexity of the processes by which languages 












borrow words from one another, It is not surprising that in the process he 





should have made other errors. Some of them are plain carelessness, as in as- 






serting that 'the Apostle Peter ... would no doubt be grieved to find that very 





few people are acquainted with his marvelous speech on Mars Hill! ()--a speech 
Some 









that all known versions of the New Testament attribute to the Apostle Paul. 


of them are overstatements of the probability of suggested etyma, such as the 






supposed African origin of doney 'sweetheart', and tote ‘to carry! 2 Some come 


from unjustified value-judgments in labeling certain Americanisms as 'good' and 





'bad' (4-6), when 'standard' and ‘substandard’ or '‘commonplace' and 'spectacular' 







would be at least as effective and certainly more scientific. It seems a little 






precious to build up a picture of linguistic scientists as ‘especially in danger 






of getting out of touch with the things of everyday life' (2)--a picture that 


seems terribly unreal to those who have analyzed unrecorded languages, investi- 






gated dialects in the field, or participated in the various activities of the 






recent Intensive Language Program of the A.C.L.S. 4nd though it is undoubtedly 







desirable to mention early investigators with local connections—— such as Bying- 


ton, Owen, Halbert, and Loughridge (9-52), the recent work of Mary Haas in 









Muskogean deserves at least a footnote. Some examination of recent efforts at 


classifying the families of American Indian languages" would probably have helped 







Mathews to correct the picture he gives of pre-Columbian America as complete 


linguistic chaos. 
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For these and other defects there seem to be three basic reasons. First, 
Mathews is a lexicographer, and the attention to etymological details rather 


than to the broader aspects of linguistics as a social science reflects his train- 


ing? Second, the failure to define adequately what a 'Southernism' is has made 


a diffuse anecdotal treatment more likely than it would otherwise be. Finally, 
it is always difficult for a scientist—and it has seemed particularly difficult 
for linguistic scientists——-to speak to a lay audience, and the fact that this 
particular lay audience was composed chiefly of Southern undergraduate women 
students is likely to have led Mathews to talk down to them. 

And yet there is no need to feel violently about the book. It does not 
drastically misrepresent the nature of linguistics in the way that such recent 
attempts at popularization as The loom of language have done. One regrets that 
Mathews did not make the most of his opportunity to present linguistics to the 


layman, but one must admit that a reader of Some sources of Southernisms will not 





only be entertained but will gain some appreciation of the fact that words and 
meanings are not ordained by some lexicographer upon Olympus but are the out- 
growth of a variety of human contacts over a long period of time. And when a 
lexicographer frankly states that linguistic phenomena must be studied in their 
relationship to other cultural phenomena, he is certainly helping to achieve the 
recognition of linguistics as one of the social sciences, 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 


[October 7, 19h8 ] 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States 





lin general, it seems irrelevant to argue about the accuracy of individual etyma. 
For the makers of a dictionary, or for specialists in particular languages, 
these details are important; but an appraisal of the book as a contribution to 
linguistics should be much more concerned with the way in which Mathews as a 
scientist has presented the matter of linguistics to a lay audience. 


2Since Mathews' audience would often use culture as a synonym of refinement or 
social elegance, one may wonder whether he was using culture in the sense in 
which anthropologists commonly understand it. But since the statement is even 
truer in the broader anthropological sense than in the narrower Southern one, 
it is unnecessary to quibble. 
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3Tote, 'to carry', generally regarded as a Southernism, was first recorded in 
New England in the 17th century, was obtained from many informants interviewed 
for the remeatee Atlas of New England, and is still used in Northern Michi- 
gan in such compounds as tote road, ‘a trail along which men carry their camping 
supplies on their backs.' Doney, 'sweetheart,' was often obtained in the field 
records for the Linguistic Atlas of the South Atlantic States, but most often 
in areas where there is little reason to assume Negro influence—such as the 
Shenandoah Valley and Central and Western North Carolina. This does not mean 
that the African etyma suggested by Turner are not possible etyma for these 
words, or may not have contributed to preserving words already existing in 
English. It does mean that in suggesting an etymon a linguist must take into 
account the patterns of geographical and social distribution, and must not 
assume that a possible etymon is necessarily the only possible etymon. Prokosch 
and Spitzer in particular have suggested that the reinforcement of etyma may 
be afar commoner process than we ordinarily admit; the problem of such rein- 
forcement needs much more attention than it has received. 











ror instance, see Harry Hoijer, Introduction, Linguistic Structures of Native 
America, Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology 6.9-29 (New York, 1916) 





5A common complaint has been that even the best dictionaries are unwilling to 
make adequate use of the services of linguists or of the principles of linguistic 


science, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


[P9. Linguistics—Bibliography. | 
See SIL7.25-8, including List of abbreviations, 27-8. 


Archivum Linguisticums; a review of comparative philology and general linguistics. 
Editors: I.M. Campbell, S. Ullmann. Glasgow, Jackson, Son and co. for the 
University. ([Pl.1.] (A new journal, twice a year, first issue in June, 199. 
Articles in English and French, occasionally in German, Italian, Spanish; reviews. ) 


Slovo atvar. Bratislava, 2.97-128 (no.k, 1948). [P1h.82. ] (Political changes 
in Slovakia reflected in a sudden change of editorship and an article on Soviet 
linguistics, by a Russian. ) 


Whorf, Benjamin L. Four articles on metalinguistics. (Reprinted from Technolo 
Review and from Lan » Culture, and Personality.) Washington, D. C., Foreign 
Service Institute, Ripariuait of State, 1919. 30p- [PhO.] (Science and linguistics, 
Linguistics as an exact science, Languages and logic, The relation of habitual 
thought and behavior to language. Reproduced unchanged, as a training document; 

not for sale, distribution limited; address inquiries to the Editor of SIL.) 





Leuvense Bijdragen. Louvain. 38.57-115 (nos.3-l, 198). Ba Pind. 38.45-11h 
(nos.3-, 1948). [P812.01439.] (Note especially Willem A. Grootaers, Problems 


of a linguistic atlas of China, Bdr38.57-72. [PI3085.. |) 


Radin, Paul. The culture of the Winnebago: as described by themselves. Baltimore, 
119p. chs 


Md., Waverly press, 1919. 3p.l.; IUPAL2.) [PJ55L5.59. | (Cf. Radin, 


Winnebago hero cycles, mentioned in SIL7.27.) 





El Palacio, Published by the School of American Research, Museum of New Mexico, 
Archaeological Society of New Mexico, and Laboratory of Anthropology. Santa Pe. 
N.M. 55, 1-12 (Jan.-—Dec., 1948); 56, 1-5 (Jan.-May, 1949). (An exchange has 
been established. Anthropalogical and linguistic papers of a popular nature. 
Attention is called to articles by J.P. Harrington, 56.102-5 and 11-5.) 





Kluckhohn, Clyde. Mirror for mans: the relation of anthropology to modern life. 
New York, Whittlesey House, 1919. xi,313p. $3.75. (Chapter 6, The girt of 


tongues, is a good statement. ) 


LaBarre, Weston. Toward world citizenship. The eurwey, March, 199. (An 
excellent statement of the aims and tasks of social science. ) 


[ June 18, 199] (GLT | 
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TREASURER'S REPORT FOR 1918 


At the end of 197 the funds of SIL were exhausted, and it became necessary 
to seek a subvention of some kind. As has been reported by the Editor (SIL7.52) 
such a subvention was granted by the American Council of Learned Societies; this 
more than covered the deficit. Additional funds were secured by the sale of 
complete sets to a number of libraries; charges for extra reprints, and a few 
small gifts from individuals, also added to the treasurer's balance during 198. 
At the end of the year there was a small surplus. This, with the gratifying 
number of subscriptions for volume 7, and with the ACLS subvention for 199 
(increased from the previous year), makes it possible’ to look forward to complete 
solvency at the end of the current year. The institution of the series of 
Occasional Papers adds to the revenue received, as numerous copies for separate 
sale are made. In spite of this optimistic forecast, the Treasurer supports the 
Editor's exhortation to all readers to help bring in more subscribers. 


Receipts for 1948 were: Expenditures for 198 were: 


ACLS subvention $250.00 Repayment to GLT of loan $ 62.00 
165 subscriptions 412.50 Printing, etc., SIL5,4 
Sale of back numbers 142.50 and subscription appeal 100.83 


Sale of reprints, gifts 18.66 Printing, SIL6,1 127.0 
127.0 


Total income $823.66 6,2 
6,3 151.96 


65h 120.20 
Envelopes, postage, bank 
charges 49.25 
-$739.0h Total expenses $739.04 
Balance, 12/31/)8 ~§ 8.62 


June 11, 199 Respectfully submitted, 
(P11. '08 | Edith Crowell, Secretary-Treasurer 








